SIR GEORGE STOKES
Stokes. He began at once to give a charmingly clear account of the reasons why atoms as well as molecules must exist. He was so much in earnest that Kelvin for once could not get a word in edgeways : as soon as he started to speak, Stokes raised his hand in a solemn way and, as it were, pushed Kelvin back into his seat.
Stokes was one of the Secretaries of the Royal Society for thirty-one years, and the work he did in this capacity had a very great effect on the progress of the physical sciences. He read all the mathematical and physical papers sent in to the Society with great care, suggesting improvement in the experiments, or in the arguments, or in the method of presentation. In addition to his work on the papers sent in to the Royal Society, he was in constant correspondence with many of the most active workers on physics, such as Crookes, Warren de la Rue, Smithells. These, as his correspondence and their acknowledgments show, often turned to him for advice. He was the guide as well as the teacher of his contemporaries. This work left him with but little time for his own researches. He had not had time to make any progress with the textbook on light which students had expected and hoped for for more than thirty years. Stokes, like Newton, was deeply interested in theology and spent much time in the latter part of his life in correspondence about his doctrine of " Conditional Immortality ". He held that only the souls of those who had been righteous in their life, or who had repented before their death, were immortal. The souls of the wicked vanished : there was a Heaven but no Hell. Some have regretted that he " wasted " on religious subjects so much time that might have been spent on scientific ones. It should be remembered, however, that his scale of values was probably different from that of his critics.